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TRUE  LOVE. 

IGH  up  on  the  mountain  there  grew 
a lone  tree, 

Surveying  the  valley  in  mute  majestie, 
And  under  its  wide-spreading  branches,  behold, 
Stood  Constance  the  fair  and  Llewellyn  the  bold. 
A wreath  of  wild  roses  he  placed  on  her  brow  : 

“ Say,  which  will  change  soonest,  will  they  or 
wilt  thou  ? 


B 
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True  Love. 


The  love  of  a woman  is  fleeting,  they  say, 

And,  like  these  bright  flowers,  it  withers  away  ; 
While  mine,  like  the  strong  mighty  tree  at  our 
side, 

Grows  mightier  and  stronger  the  more  it  is  tried.” 
She  look’d  up  in  sorrow  and  smiled  through  her 
tears : 

“ Oh,  say  not  that  Constance  so  faithless  appears  ! 
If  these  a true  type  of  my  heart  are  to  be, 

Then  let  them  take  root  at  the  foot  of  thy  tree.” 
And,  drawing  the  long  branch  of  flowers  from 
her  hair, 

She  knelt  down  and  tenderly  planted  them  there. 
Llewellyn  departed,  ’mid  warriors  to  move, 


True  Love . 
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He  thought  more  of  glory,  and  less  of  his  love ; 
The  image  of  Constance,  as  day  follow’d  day, 
Grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  faded  away. 

Years  roll’d  swiftly  on,  and  Llewellyn  the  bold 
Grasp’d  only  the  tinsel,  and  left  the  pure  gold, 
Alas ! for  the  green  tree,  so  mighty  and  high, 
How  leafless  it  stretches  its  arms  to  the  sky ! 
And  blacken’d  and  blasted  it  stands  on  the  hill ; 
The  roses  are  living ; and  twine  round  it  still. 


Nov.  5,  1873. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

F here  below  thou  hast  by  death  been 
robb’d 

Of  one  whom  thou  with  all  thine 
heart  hast  loved, 

Bear  thy  distress  away  to  solitude— 

Unto  the  sea,  the  wood,  or  mountain  height, 
Where  all  around  is  holy  and  is  still : 

There,  thou  wilt  find  that  the  departed  one 


From  the  German . 
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Will  soon  arise,  living,  within  thy  heart, 

And  a deep  peace  will  bloom  out  of  thy  tears. 
Yes ! to  thy  heart  an  Easter-day  will  dawn, 
When  from  the  grave  the  stone  is  roll’d  away, 
When  he  who  was  consign’d  to  dust  shall  rise, 
Crown’d  with  the  shining  halo  of  thy  grief ; 
And  thus,  he  will  appear  more  beautiful, 

More  real,  more  faithful  even  than  before. 

For  is  not  he  whom  thou  dost  love  for  ever 
Also  for  ever  and  for  ever  thine  ? 

28th  April,  1873. 


INCIDENT  OF  THE  LATE  WAR.1 

LOUDS  of  black  smoke  and  sul- 
phurous dust  had  roll’d 
O’er  Saarbriick,  and  the  cannon’s 
roar  had  ceased. 


1 An  account  of  the  above  appeared  in  the  foreign 
papers  at  the  time.  The  young  soldier’s  mother  received 
his  last  words. 


Incident  of  the  late  War. 
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Hush’d  was  the  tumult  of  the  battlefield, 

And  mournfully  the  ev’ning  hours  drew  on  : 
Beneath  a tree,  outside  a garden  wall, 

Where  he  with  tottering  step  had  dragg’d 
himself, 

Lay  a young  soldier  wounded  unto  death. 

“ My  comrade  ! say,  can  I do  nought  for  thee  ?” 
It  was  a pitying  gentle  voice  that  spoke. 

Gasping  for  breath,  the  suffering  man  replied, 

“ I would  write  home— once  more— if  I but 
could, 

But  my  strength  fails  me,  and  my  sight  grows 
dim.” 

Then  from  his  book  of  prayer  the  other  tore 
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Incident  of  the  late  War . 


A leaf,  and  kneeling  down  beside  the  youth  : 

“ Brother,”  he  said,  “ dictate  ! I write  for  thee.” 
In  accents  faint,  the  dying  words  came  forth, 

“ My  mother  dear— farewell ! ” Then  all  was 
o’er. 


Through  life  I’ve  found  it  so. 


When,  therefore,  Fortune  brightly  smiles  on  thee, 
Accept  her  gifts  with  fear ; 

And  pray  thy  God  in  all  humility 
That  grief  may  not  be  near. 


1872. 


FRIENDLESS. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

BDALLAH  tarried  one  day  on  the 
road 

Before  a great  and  wealthy  mans 
abode, 

And  to  the  owner  said,  “ I will  remain 
A little  while  with  thee,  one  day,  or  twain, 

And  then  my  journey  onward  I will  take. 


Friendless . 
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Call  in  thy  friends,  I pray,  and  thou  shalt  make 
A merry  feast,  that  we  may  all  enjoy 
The  passing  hours  in  mirth  and  harmony.” 

“ I have  no  friends  ! ” the  other  stern  replied. 

“ How  ? ” in  astonishment  Abdallah  cried, 

“ No  friends  ? then  from  my  feet  I shake  the  dust. 
The  man  who  has  no  friends  to  love  and  trust, 

A poor  and  miserable  wretch  is  he, 

However  full  of  gold  his  coffers  be  ! 

Under  his  roof  I never  more  will  dwell ; 

He’s  not  e’en  worthy  of  the  word  ‘farewell !”’ 
Without  a parting  sign  he  turn’d  his  head, 

And  from  the  miser’s  door  Abdallah  fled. 


5th  Feb.  1873. 


LAMENT  OF  THE  BAVARIAN 
RECRUIT. 

H deck  my  sword  with  ribbons  green, 
Deck  with  flowers  a hat  for  me ! 

Far  away  from  home  I march  to- 
morrow, 

And  my  heart  is  torn  with  care  and  sorrow 
Because  I part  from  thee ! 


Lament  of  the  Bavarian  Recruit . i 


In  this  wide  world  are  many  maidens, 

None  so  fair  as  thou,  Marie ! 

Like  the  moon  among  the  stars  above  me, 
Does  not  she  appear,  of  all,  most  lovely  ? 

Tis  hard  to  part  from  thee ! 

Rude  soldiers  and  cold-hearted  strangers 
Will  henceforth  my  comrades  be  ; 

They  are  gone,  those  blessed  days  of  gladness, 
Life  must  pass  for  me  in  strife  and  sadness — 
A long  farewell  to  thee ! 


TRANSLATED  FROM  UHLAND’S 
BALLAD: 

“ES  ZOGEN  DREI  BURSCHE  WOHL 
UBER  DEN  RHEIN.” 

HREE  merry  young  men  cross’d  the 
river  one  day, 


They  stopp’d  at  an  inn  by  the  side 
of  the  way. 


“ Es  zogen  drei  Bursche” 
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“ Fair  hostess,  thou  keepest  good  ale  and  good 
wine. 

Where  hast  thou  that  beautiful  daughter  of 
thine?” 

“ My  ale  and  my  wine  they  are  fresh,  they  are 
clear, 

My  daughter  is  lying  at  peace  on  her  bier  ! ” 

And  into  a chamber  she  show’d  them  the  way, 

Where  white  as  a lily  her  fair  daughter  lay. 

The  first  youth  in  silence  he  lifted  her  veil, 

And  sadly  he  gazed  at  the  features  so  pale. 
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“ Es  zogen  drei  Bur  sc  he ” 


“ Oh,  hadst  thou  but  lived  a time  longer,”  he 
said, 

“ I surely  had  loved  thee,  thou  loveliest  maid  ! ” 

The  second  youth  drew  her  veil  over  again, 

And  turn'd  away  weeping,  so  great  was  his  pain  : 

“ I’ve  loved  thee  for  years  in  the  depth  of  my 
heart, 

And  now  thou  art  gone,  and  for  ever  we  part ! ” 

The  third  again  raised  the  white  veil  from  her 
face, 

And  mournfully  kiss’d  her  with  tender  embrace. 


“ Es  zogen  drei  Burs  eked 
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“Oh,  I loved  thee  always,  and  I love  thee 
still, 

And  love  thee  for  ever  and  ever  I will.” 


C 


IN  IMITATION  OF  A GERMAN 
CAVALRY  SONG. 

(MORGENROTH.) 

AWN  of  day ! 

Lightest  me  to  death  away ; 

And  a voice  speaks  in  the  bugle’s 
sound, 

“ Soon  wilt  thou  be  lying  on  the  ground, 


Thou,  and  many  a comrade  brave. 


German  Cavalry  Song . 
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Yestermorn 

On  thy  steed  so  proudly  borne ! 

Yet  to-day  a ball  thy  heart  will  pierce, 

Warrior,  in  the  midst  of  combat  fierce  ; 

Lie,  to-morrow,  in  thy  grave. 

Here  below, 

Little  else  save  care  and  woe ; 

Manhood’s  youth  and  strength  long  cannot  last, 
And,  as  soon  as  thy  brief  joys  are  past, 

Toil  and  sorrow  come  anew. 

Then  be  still : 

Murmur  not  at  Heaven’s  will, 
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German  Cavalry  Song. 


Forward,  with  thy  faith  unshaken  ; 
And  art  thou  by  death  o’ertaken, 
Die,  a soldier  good  and  true ! 


THE  GARDEN  ON  THE  HILL. 

HERE  was  a garden  once  on  yonder 
hill, 

Quite  full  of  flowers, — I think  1 see 
it  still ! 

And  there  three  happy  children  used  to  play : 

I often  watch’d  them,  as  I pass’d  that  way ; 

It  seem’d  as  though  the  sun  shone  brighter  there, 
Among  those  flowers  gay  and  children  fair. 
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The  Garden  on  the  Hill \ 


One  day,  as  I was  listening  for  a merry  word, 
’Twas  strange  that  not  one  joyous  sound  I heard* 
Only  tzvo  children  wander’d  side  by  side, 

And  round  each  waist  a sable  band  was  tied  ; — 
Their  sweet  young  voices  hush’d,  their  faces  sad, 
Which  but  a brief  time  since  had  been  so  glad. 

I turn’d  in  sorrow,  musing  on  the  boy 
As  last  I saw  him,  full  of  life  and  joy, 

And  on  the  other  two,  so  lonely  left, 

So  early  of  their  playfellow  bereft. 

“Poor  little  ones!”  thought  I,  “you  will  be 
happy  yet ; 

Time  flies,  and  little  children  soon  forget.” 

Once  more,  and  only  once,  I lingered  there, 


The  Garden  on  the  Hill . 
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Wond’ring  if  I again  should  view  the  lovely  pair; 
But  like  a wilderness  seem’d  all  around, 

No  trace  of  former  beauty  to  be  found  ; 
Drooping  and  wither’d  lay  the  precious  flow’rs, 
’Mong  which  they  spent  so  many  happy  hours. 
Should  I ne’er  see  again  those  children  dear  ? 
Were  they  then  gone— for  ever  gone  from  here  ? 
Yes ! they  had  flown  from  earth  for  evermore, 
And  join’d  the  baby-boy  who  went  before. 


THE  FAIR  MAID  OF  NORTHUMBER- 
LAND.1 

, 4 

T was  a knight  in  Scotland  born, 

“ Follow  me,  love,  come  over  the 
strand  ; ” 

Was  taken  prisoner  and  left  forlorn, 

E’en  by  the  great  Earl  of  Northumberland  ! 


1 The  first  verse  of  this  ballad  was  found  in  an  old 
music-book.  The  melody  belonging  to  it  is  very  quaint 
and  pretty. 


The  Fair  Maid  of  Northumberland.  25 


Oh,  set  me  free,  thou  gaoler  brave ! 

“ Follow  me,  love,  come  over  the  strand  ; ” 
A purse  of  silver  thou  shalt  have, 

In  spite  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  ! 

Sir  knight,  I may  not  set  thee  free, 

“ Follow  me,  love,  come  over  the  strand  ; ” 
For  I should  be  hung  on  yonder  tree, 

E’en  by  the  great  Earl  of  Northumberland  ! 

Then  draw  thy  dirk,  and  have  no  fear, 

“ Follow  me,  love,  come  over  the  strand  ; ” 
And  sever  a lock  of  my  golden  hair, 

In  spite  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  ! 
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The  Fair  Maid 


Give  it,  this  night,  to  his  daughter  dear — 

“ Follow  me,  love,  come  over  the  strand  ; 
Tell  her  I pine  in  fetters  here 

Ta’en  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  ! 

The  lightning  flash’d,  the  thunder  roar’d, 
u Follow  me,  love,  come  over  the  strand  ; 
Under  the  rocks  a ship  was  moor’d, 

In  spite  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  ! 

And  when  the  gaoler  came  next  day— 

“ Follow  me,  love,  come  over  the  strand ; 
The  Scottish  knight  was  gone  away, 

Far  from  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  ! 


of  Nortfacmberland. 
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At  daybreak,  when  the  sun  shone  bright, 

“ Follow  me,  love,  come  over  the  strand  ; ” 
The  pris’ner  he  had  taken  flight 

With  the  fairest  flow’r  in  Northumberland. 

Over  the  waters  dark  and  blue, 

“ Follow  me,  love,  come  over  the  strand  ; ” 
The  maiden  sails  with  her  knight  so  true ; 
Farewell  to  thee,  Earl  of  Northumberland  ! 


YOUNG  ROLAND. 

FROM  UHLAND’S  POEM,  “KLEIN  ROLAND.” 

EEP  in  a lonely  cave’s  recess, 

Lady  Bertha  wept  in  sore  distress  ; 
Roland  the  child,  from  sorrow  free, 
Out  on  the  rocks  sang  merrily. 

Lady  Bertha  bewail’d  her  bitter  fate  ; 

“ O Charles,  my  brother,  noble  and  great, 
Through  field  and  forest  thy  sister  must  roam, 
Thy  halls  for  me  are  no  more  a home. 


Young  Roland. 
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“ Milon,  my  husband,  over  the  sea, 

Splendour  and  fame  I renounced  for  thee ; 

For  thee  I forsook  my  kith  and  kin, 

And  never  again  their  love  shall  I win. 

“ Roland,  come  hither  to  me,  brave  boy ; 
Roland,  my  son,  my  only  joy, 

Hang  up  thy  quiver,  hang  up  thy  bow, 

And  hearken  to  what  I say  to  thee  now. 

‘‘  Thy  mother  is  weary  and  faint  this  day, 

Go  beg  in  the  city,  and  haste  thee  away ; 

If  any  man  give  thee  a crust  of  bread, 

The  blessing  of  Heaven  shall  rest  on  his  head.” 
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Young  Roland. 


King  Charlemagne  at  his  table  sat, 

The  varlets  ran  this  way  and  that, 

With  goblets  full  and  piled-up  dishes, 

To  serve  the  guests  and  attend  to  their  wishes. 

The  minstrels  play,  and  the  singers  shout, 
Rejoicing  all  hearts  within  and  without ; 

To  Bertha,  alone  in  the  rocky  cave, 

Nor  music,  nor  song,  any  comfort  gave. 

The  beggars  without,  in  a motley  crowd, 
Waiting  for  fragments  to  be  bestow’d, 

Sat  out  on  the  steps  of  the  banquet-hall, 

When  before  them  appear’d  a child  so  small 


Young  Roland. 
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A fair  young  child  with  locks  of  gold, 
With  dauntless  mien,  and  an  air  so  bold, 
That  all  made  way  at  the  entrance  door, 
As  in  he  stepp’d  on  the  royal  floor. 

His  garment  was  most  strange  to  view, 
In  pieces  four  of  different  hue, 

Black  and  yellow,  red  and  green, 

Such  garb,  I trow,  had  ne’er  been  seen. 

King  Charles  his  eye  upon  him  bent 
As  steady  on  the  young  boy  went ; 
Deftly  he  seized  a venison  pasty, 

And  turn’d  away  with  footsteps  hasty. 
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Young  Roland. 


Still  sat  the  King,  no  word  he  spake, 
None  ventured  a remark  to  make  ; 
Astonish’d  all  the  lords  look’d  on, 

The  deed  was  done,  the  child  was  gone. 

Behold  ! anon  the  boy  returns  ; 

This  time  the  King  with  anger  burns, 
And  loud  exclaim’d,  “ What  do  I see  ? 
What  mad  performance  may  this  be  ?” 

Along  the  chamber  came  the  child, 
Fix’d  on  the  King  his  blue  eyes  mild; 
Without  a word  and  without  a sign, 
And  grasp’d  his  golden  cup  of  wine. 


Young  Roland. 
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“ How  now  ? Let  go  ! thou  wicked  wight !” 
But  Roland  held  the  goblet  tight. 

The  King  first  frown’d,  but  soon  he  laugh’d, 
“ Art  thou  a thief,  or  art  thou  daft  ? 

“ Thou  comest  into  my  hall,  I ween, 

As  though  it  were  but  a forest  green, 

With  my  meat  thou  walk’st  away  as  free 
As  thou  pluck’st  an  apple  from  off  a tree. 

“ Thou  hast  taken  away  my  good  red  wine 
As  were  it  but  water  from  out  the  Rhine  ; 
What  doth  it  mean,  thou  saucy  varlet 
In  black  and  yellow,  green  and  scarlet  ? ” 

D 
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Young  Roland. 


“ My  mother  is  hungry,  I took  thy  meat, 
And  bore  it  away  to  her  lone  retreat ; 

My  mother  is  faint,  and  she  needs  thy  wine, 
Thy  cup  I have  taken,  and  now  it  is  mine/' 

“ Thy  mother,  is  she  a lady  so  nice 
That  nought  but  venison  for  her  will  suffice  ? 
If  so  noble  and  dainty  a dame  is  she 
Such  things  on  her  own  sideboard  should  be. 

“ Her  waiting  man,  where  tarries  he  ?” 

“ No  other  than  my  right  arm  has  she  ! ” 

“ Her  cupbearer,  where  may  he  be  ?” 

“ My  left,  so  please  thy  Majesty." 


Young  Roland. 
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" Where  are  her  trusty  guardians,  say  ? ” 

“ My  two  eyes  guard  her  all  the  day.” 

“ Thy  mother  has  servitors  good  and  rare, 
And  a fanciful  livery  makes  them  wear. 

“ Wherefore  does  she,  I fain  would  know, 
Sport  all  the  hues  of  heaven’s  bow  ? 
Colours  like  thine,  so  gay  and  bright, 

Have  never  yet  surprised  my  sight.” 

“ In  every  quarter  of  this  fair  town 
Over  the  boys  a battle  I’ve  won, 

And  every  colour  that  here  you  see 
Is  a badge  they  gave  of  my  victory  ! ” 
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u Now,  by  St.  Denis ! I fairly  own 
So  gallant  a servant  never  was  known  ; 

Of  beggars  thy  mother  must  be  the  Queen, 

By  all  my  court  she  shall  surely  be  seen. 

“ Rise  up  three  ladies,  rise  up  three  lords, 

Gird  on  your  mantles  and  buckle  your  swords ; 
So  grand  a dame  shall  hither  be  brought 
With  befitting  honour  and  safe  escort.” 

Up  rose  three  ladies,  up  rose  three  lords, 

They  girded  their  mantles  and  buckled  their 
swords ; 

The  boy  went  forth  with  the  cup  in  his  hand, 
And  after  him  follow’d  the  courtier  band. 


Young  Roland. 
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Brave  Charlemagne  paced  up  and  down, 
The  time  so  slow  he  ne'er  had  known, 
But  lords  and  ladies  return’d  at  last, 

The  child  and  its  mother  following  fast. 

“ Help  Heaven ! Do  I see  aright  ? 

My  sister  Bertha  in  such  a plight  ? 

My  noble  sister ! — By  the  rood, 

I have  insulted  my  flesh  and  blood  ! 

“ Help  Heaven ! in  my  regal  hall 
That  such  a thing  should  me  befall ; 
Help  Heaven  ! Bertha,  fair  princess, 
With  beggar's  staff,  in  pilgrim’s  dress  !” 
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Young  Roland. 


But  suddenly  came  the  grievous  thought 
Of  all  the  ill  that  she  had  wrought ; 

Coldly  he  glanced  at  his  sister  now, 

Darkier  and  angrier  grew  his  brow. 

Roland  looks  up  with  joyful  gaze, 

“ Hail  to  thee,  uncle  mine  !”  he  says ; 

The  King’s  glance  meets  his  bright  blue  eyes,- 
He  softens  and,  resign’d,  he  sighs. 

“ Bertha,  thy  folly  be  forgiven  ; 

As  I forgive,  forgive  thee  Heaven  ; 

And,  for  the  sake  of  this  thy  boy, 

Return  to  happiness  and  joy.” 


Young  Roland, 
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“ My  King,  my  brother,  how  can  I 
To  thy  great  goodness  make  reply  ? 

But  not  far  distant  is  the  day 
When  Roland  shall  thy  deed  repay. 

“ Roland  the  Brave,  with  sword  in  hand, 
Shall  combat  for  his  fatherland  ; 

Honour  and  glory  shall  he  bring 
To  Charlemagne  the  Hero  King  !” 


CHARLEMAGNE’S  VOYAGE. 

FROM  UHLAND’S  BALLAD,  “KONIG  KARL’S 
MEERFAHRT.” 

HE  great  King  Charles  with  his 
warrior  band, 

Twelve  gallant  knights,  set  sail 
From  Cyprus,  bound  to  the  Holy  Land, 

Well  arm’d  in  coats  of  mail. 


Charlemagne  s Vi oyage. 

They  scarce  had  gone  three  days  and  nights, 
When  danger  they  surmise, 

And  consternation  seized  the  knights, — 

A storm  began  to  rise. 

The  angry  waves  toss  up  the  ship, 

Then  hurl  it  down  again  ; 

The  knights  hold  on  with  desperate  grip, 
Half  blinded  by  the  rain. 

Then  gaily  laugh’d  Roland  the  Brave 
“ In  many  a battle  I’ve  fought, 

But  in  a strife  with  wind  and  wave 
My  weapons  are  good  for  nought.” 
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Sir  Holger  next,  the  minstrel  Dane, 
Spoke,  clinging  to  the  shrouds 
“ Alas  ! my  harp,  my  song  are  vain 
Against  these  threat’ning  clouds.” 

Sir  Oliver  lay  both  cold  and  wet ; 

The  sea  his  visage  laved  : — 

“ My  worthless  life  none  need  regret. 
So  my  good  sword  be  saved.” 

Archbishop  Turpin  groan’d  and  sigh’d 
“ At  home  we  should  have  stay’d  ; 
Lord  help  us  o’er  this  ocean  wide ! 
Like  lost  sheep  we  have  stray’d.” 


Charlemagne  s Voyage. 
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Vile  Ganelon  sat  in  the  bow, 

Said  nought— but  thus  thought  he 

“ If  I am  saved,  the  rest  may  go 
To  the  bottom  of  the  sea.” 

Sir  Riol  shook  his  grisly  head  : — 

“ A tough  old  blade  am  I ; 

But  yet  I would  that  my  last  bed 
Might  not  be  wet— but  dry.” 

Then  spoke  the  noble  Lord  Garein : — 
“ Great  Heaven,  forsake  not  me ! 

I’d  rather  drink  too  much  red  wine 
Than  swallow  too  much  sea.” 


44  Charlemagne's  Voyage. 

The  gay  Sir  Guy  began  to  sing  : — 

“ Were  I a turtle  dove, 

Away  to  the  shore  in  haste  I’d  wing 
To  meet  my  lady  love.” 

Next  spake  the  wise  Lord  Naimis 
“ No  counsel  can  be  given  ; 

In  such  extremity  as  this 
Place  all  your  trust  in  Heaven.” 

Count  Richard  raved,  and  cursed  the  sea 
“ Oft  have  I help’d  the  devil ; 

Tis  his  turn  now  to  succour  me  : 

Arise,  thou  spirit  of  evil ! ” 


Charlemagnd s Voyage. 
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Said  pious  Gottfried  : “ Be  content, 

Keep  all  your  minds  at  rest ; 

If  to  a watery  grave  we’re  sent, 

It  happens  for  the  best.” 

Merry  young  Lambert  cried  : — “ I wish 
The  sharks  may  distant  be  ; 

I’d  sooner  eat  of  those  fierce  fish 
Than  they  should  dine  on  me.” 

But  not  a word  spoke  Charlemagne, 
He  steer’d  with  careful  hand  ; 

And  when  the  night  closed  in  again 
He  brought  them  safe  to  land. 

1873- 


THE  SOLDIER’S  RETURN. 

PON  a sultry  eve  in  harvest  time 
An  aged  sexton  at  his  cottage  door 
Was  resting  ; and  the  labourers 
trudged  along 
From  work,  returning  to  their  peaceful  homes. 

A friendly  greeting  to  each  one  he  gave 
As  they  pass’d  by  ; and  still  he  linger’d  there, 
Watching  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  ; 


The  Soldier  s Return. 
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When  suddenly,  upon  the  distant  road, 

With  knapsack  on  his  shoulders,  staff  in  hand, 

A traveller  appears,  and  glances  round 
As  he  approaches,  to  the  right  and  left ; 

And  when  he  sees  the  sexton,  hurries  on. 

And  stops  before  him,  stretching  forth  his  hand, 
“ Hast  thou  forgotten  Martha’s  only  son  ? 
Thomas,  old  friend,  dost  thou  remember  me  ?” 

“ Thou  Martha’s  son  ? Can  I believe  my  eyes  ? 
Why  thou  art  burnt  so  brown  and  grown  so  tall 
I never  should  have  known  ! It  glads  my 
heart 

To  see  thee  in  the  village  once  again. 

Why,  thou  hast  been  away  nine  years  and  more. 
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The  Soldier's  Return. 


And  lack-a-day  ! many  are  dead  and  gone 
Since  then  : Come  in,  and  rest  awhile  !” 

“ Before  I rest — show  me  a resting-place— 

One  very  dear  to  me, — my  mother’s  grave.” 

“ Ay,  come  along,  I know  the  place  right  well. 
Reach  me  my  cap  and  crutch,  and  we  will  go: 
The  churchyard  is  close  by.  How  often  she 
And  I have  talk’d  about  thee  by  the  hour, 

And  wonder’d  when  thou  wouldst  come  back 
again ! 

See,  this  green  mound  with  daisies  cover’d  o’er — 
This  is  her  home ! See ! — here  thy  mother  dwells.  ” 
Dim  grew  the  soldier’s  eye  as  he  stood  there, 
Lost  in  the  memory  of  days  gone  by. 


The  Soldier's  Return. 
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At  last  he  softly  spoke,  as  in  a dream  : 

“Not  here  ! not  here  ! Old  man,  it  cannot  be  ! 
The  space  is  all  too  narrow  to  enclose 
A mother’s  love  ! Her  dwelling  is  not  here.” 

1873- 
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CHARLES  V.  BEFORE  THE 
MONASTERY  OF 
ST.  JUST. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

IS  midnight,  and  the  tempest  howls 
around 

Estremadura’s  walls ; 

Without  the  convent  gate  a pilgrim  stands, 
Weary  and  faint ; he  calls, — 

“ Spaniards ! I crave  a shelter  from  the  storm  ; 
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Ye  pious  monks,  awake  ! 

Admit  a poor  and  aged  wanderer ; 

Open,  for  pity’s  sake.” 

The  iron  bolts  are  drawn,  the  hinges  creak, 
The  massive  wings  unfold, 

As  through  the  dark  and  ancient  corridor 

The  wind  blows  loud  and  cold. 
“ Who  comes  at  this  untimely  hour  of  night, 
A refuge  here  to  seek  ? 
Doubtless  a traveller  from  distant  lands : — 
Brother,  who  art  thou  ? speak  ! 
“ I am  a man,  grown  old  before  his  time, 
Whose  every  hope  is  dead ; 

A man  who  in  some  humble  unknown  grave 
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Would  gladly  lay  his  head. 

I am  a man,  upon  whose  shoulders  once 
An  ermine  mantle  hung, 

And  by  a hundred  thousand  voices  once 
His  praise  was  often  sung. 

Like  to  the  empire,  so  invincible — 

The  empire  once  my  own. 

Behold  me  also,  wreck  of  former  might, 

Shatter’d  and  broken  down ! 

Upon  this  head,  now  bleach’d  by  many  woes, 
A crown  was  wont  to  shine ; 

I ask  ye  for  one  little  narrow  cell,— 

Once  half  the  world  was  mine.” 


THE  ABBOT  OF  ST.  GALL.1 

HERE  was  an  Emperor,  a soldier 
brave, 

A merry  Saxon  prince,  both  good 
and  wise ; 

There  was  an  Abbot  also,  grand  and  grave, 
Imposing  in  demeanour  and  in  size. 

1 Biirger,  in  his  poem  “ Hans  Bendix,”  gives  rather  a 
different  version  of  this  old  legend. 
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The  Abbot  of  St.  Gall. 


The  Emperor  was  a man  who  took  delight 
In  tournaments  and  deeds  of  chivalry,— 

In  leading  on  his  followers  to  the  fight, 

“To  death,”  “to  glory,”  and  “to  victory.” 

In  luxuries  he  would  no  pleasure  take ; 

The  ground  in  time  of  war  was  oft  his  bed  ; 
And  many  a meal  he  was  content  to  make 
On  water  from  the  brook,  and  black  rye  bread. 

The  Abbot  pass'd  a life  of  ease  and  quiet ; 

His  mind  was  placid,  undisturb'd  by  woes ; 
Tokay  and  dainty  viands  were  his  diet, 

And  on  a couch  of  down  he  sought  repose. 


The  Abbot  of  St.  Gall. 
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He  was  a man  of  learning  quite  profound, 

Well  versed  in  subjects  of  antiquity  ; 

But  it  is  certain,  strange  as  it  may  sound, 

His  shepherd,  John,  was  wiser  far  than  he. 

As  fate  would  have  it,  one  hot  summer  s day, 

He  to  and  fro  before  his  gates  was  walking ; 
The  Emperor  on  horseback  came  that  way, 

With  valiant  knights  and  squires  gaily  talking. 

“ A monk,”  said  he,  “ is  sunning  himself  yonder, 
Waiting, no  doubt, his  sumptuous  meal  at  noon ; 
Who  is  the  individual,  I wonder  ? 

His  countenance  is  round  as  the  full  moon.” 
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The  Abbot  of  St.  Gall. 


“ That  stately  lord  is  Abbot  of  St.  Gall, 

So  please  thee,  sire,”  a youthful  page  replied  : 
“ ’Tis  said  he’s  wealthy,  and  has  lands  withal, 
Extending  o’er  the  country  far  and  wide.” 

The  Emperor  cried,  “ Such  men  I do  detest ; 

They  think  but  of  their  comfort  and  their  food ; 
Where’er  we  go  these  drones  the  land  infest, 
While  we  are  toiling  for  the  public  good.” 

Then  towards  the  abbey  gates  he  turn’d  his  steed  : 
“ Good  morrow,”  in  a mocking  tone  said  he, 


“ Fasting  and  prayer,  methinks,  have  well  agreed, 
Most  worthy  servant  of  the  Lord,  with  thee. 
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“ Doubtless  a scholar  deeply  read  art  thou, 

And  canst  discover  many  a hidden  thing  ; 
Three  easy  questions  I will  ask  thee  now, — 
Three  months  from  hence  thou  shalt  the 
answer  bring. 

“ Firstly,  what  am  I worth  when  on  my  throne, 
In  my  imperial  robes,  bedeck’d  with  gold, 

And  on  my  head  the  je well’d  royal  crown  ?— 
My  value  to  a dollar  must  be  told. 

“ Secondly,  thou  shalt  calculate  and  say 

How  long  ’twill  take  me  round  the  world  to 


ride  ? 
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The  Abbot  of  St.  Gall. 


This  question  is  for  thee,  I know,  child’s  play, 
And  to  a minute  thou  canst  it  decide. 

“ Thirdly,  and  lastly,  when  we  meet  again, 

Most  sage  and  learned  Abbot,  thou  must  tell 
The  thoughts  which  then  are  passing  through 
my  brain ; 

And  if  thou  guessest  right,  all  will  be  well. 

“ But  if,  three  months  from  hence,  upon  this 
day, 

The  answers  to  my  questions  are  not  found, 

In  great  disgrace  thou  shalt  be  sent  away, 

And  this  thy  abbey  razed  unto  the  ground.” 


The  A bbot  of  St.  Gall. 
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Thus  spoke  the  Emperor  and  gallop’d  on, 
Leaving  the  Abbot  in  extreme  confusion : 

He  stood  until  the  warlike  train  was  gone, 
Striving  in  vain  to  think  it  all  delusion. 

He  wrote  in  private  to  each  learned  friend, 
Likewise  to  every  university, 

Imploring  them  their  best  advice  to  send, 

And  save  him  from  most  dire  adversity. 

But  weeks  flew  on  ; they  could  no  means  devise 
The  queries  of  the  Emperor  to  solve. 

“ Unhappy  that  I am,”  the  Abbot  sighs, 

“ To  bear  this  great  disgrace  I must  resolve.” 
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The  Abbot  of  St.  Gall. 


And,  wandering  hopelessly  about  the  place, 

He  chanced  one  day  his  shepherd  John  to  see, 
Who,  looking  up  into  the  Abbot’s  face, 

Said,  “ Something  wrong,  I’m  sure,  has  vexed 
thee. 

“ St.  Joseph  help  us  ! Something  very  bad 
Has  surely  happen’d  to  work  such  a change ; 
Thy  cheeks  are  hollow  and  thy  face  is  sad  ; 
Master,  I never  saw  thee  look  so  strange  ! ” 

“ Oh,  John  ! ” the  Abbot  said,  “ I’m  like  to  die  ! 

The  Emperor  has  ask’d  three  things  of  me, 
And  though  I rack  my  brains  all  night  to  try, 
No  answer  can  I find  to  these  things  three.” 


The  Abbot  of  St.  Gall. 
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“ Master,  my  mother  had  a wondrous  merit ; 

She  ne’er  was  at  a loss  for  a reply  ; 

From  her  this  useful  talent  I inherit, 

And  thy  hard  questions  I should  like  to  try.” 

Forthwith  the  Abbot  did  to  him  confide 
The  Emperor’s  unpleasant  conversation ; 

And  honest  John  stood  pondering  at  his  side, 
For  some  time  lost  in  silent  contemplation. 

At  last  he  said,  “Take  comfort,  honour’d  master ! 
Send  but  thy  gown,  thy  cap,  and  cross  to  me 

I’ll  try  to  save  thee  from  this  great  disaster, 
And  go  unto  the  Court  instead  of  thee.” 
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“ Here  are  my  garments,  John;— take  them,  I 
pray ! 

My  courage  fails  to  brave  the  Emperor’s  scorn ; 
If  such  things  thou  canst  answer,  I will  say 
Thou  art  the  shrewdest  man  that  e’er  was 
born !” 

Disguised  most  cunningly  in  cap  and  gown, 

The  shepherd,  John,  departed  on  his  way, 

And  to  the  monarch,  sitting  on  his  throne, 

He  humbly  came,  on  the  appointed  day. 

The  Emperor  graciously  our  friend  received  : 


“ ’Tis  well  thou  hast  remember’d  my  command : 


The  Abbot  of  St.  Gall. 
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Let  me  now  hear  what  things  thou  hast 
achieved: — 

The  answer  to  my  questions  I demand.” 

“ Dread  lord,  there  was  a glorious  King  of  old, 
Greater  than  thou  in  all  thy  majesty; 

For  thirty  silver  pieces  he  was  sold — 

I’d  give  no  more  than  twenty-nine  for  thee.” 

“ Thou  hast  upon  a right  good  answer  thought ; 
It  makes  me  smile,  and  yet  I fain  could 
weep 

To  think,  that  after  all  my  battles  fought, 

I should  by  any  man  be  held  so  cheap  !” 
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“ Accept  this  ring,  and  wear  it  for  my  sake ; 

And  now  we  will  proceed  to  number  two  : 
Hast  thou  the  reckoning  made  how  long ’twill  take 
Around  the  world  to  ride  ? Answer  me  true.” 

“If  thou  around  the  world  wouldst  make  a race, 
Thou  hast  but  to-  rise  early  with  the  sun  ; 

And  if  with  him  thou  canst  keep  time  and  pace, 
In  four-and-twenty  hours  the  journey’s  done  !” 

“ Abbot,  thou  hast  well  said,  but  thou  dost  feed 
My  horse  with  ‘ ifs  ’ and  ‘ buts  ’ I do  perceive ; 
In  future,  therefore,  let  us  be  agreed 

These  little  words  of  thine  at  home  to  leave.” 


The  A bbot  of  St.  Gall. 
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“ And  for  thy  second  answer  take  this  chain, 
Which  prythee  keep  in  memory  of  me  ; 

And  now,  what  is  the  chief  thought  in  my  brain  ? 
Doubtless  thou  art  prepared  for  number  three.” 

“ Most  generous  sovereign — all  too  soon  thou’lt  find 
That  in  thy  thoughts  there  is  no  truth  at  all ; 
For  that  which  uppermost  floats  in  thy  mind 
Is — that  / am  the  Abbot  of  St.  Gall ! ” 

“ Why,  so  thou  art ! ” the  Emperor  quick  replies  : 
“ Nay,  pardon  me — dress’d  in  his  clothes,  I own ; 
But,  though  I come  to  thee  in  this  disguise, 

I’m  nothing  more  than  his  poor  shepherd,  John.” 
F 
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“ How,”  said  the  monarch,  “am  I thus  deceived  ? 

The  Abbot,  then,  I surely  will  disgrace ; 

He  of  his  rank  and  lands  shall  be  relieved, 

And  thou,  my  worthy  friend,  shalt  take  his  place.” 

“ Nay,  lord,  ’twould  ill  become  me  so  to  do  : 

A man  who  never  learnt  to  write  or  read— 

No  crumb  of  Greek  or  Latin  ever  knew— 

Would  but  a sorry  abbot  make  indeed.” 

“ I would  thee  from  thy  humble  station  raise  ; 

But  thou  shalt  ask  some  other  boon  of  me ; 
Thy  wit  and  courage  are  beyond  all  praise, 

And  what  thou  wilt  I’ll  freely  give  to  thee.” 


The  Abbot  of  St.  Gall. 
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“ Great  Emperor,  my  master  then  forgive  ; 

It  is  the  only  boon  I crave  from  thee ; 

And  I will  thank  and  love  thee  while  I live, 

And  to  my  home  return  contentedly.” 

“ Shepherd  ! thy  heart  is  worthy  of  thy  head  : 

I grant  thy  wish,  and  shouldst  thou  want  a 
friend, 

Remember  me  ; and  if  I be  not  dead, 

Upon  the  Emperor’s  help  thou  canst  depend,” 

And  now  at  last  my  story  I have  told ; 

John,  Abbot,  Emperor,  have  vanish’d  all, 

But  there  is  left  one  relic,  grey  and  old — 

The  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  St  Gall 
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